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SEZ  WE 

In  a  revue  which  is  having  a  very  success¬ 
ful  run  on  Broadway  a  performer  recites  a  sort 
of  lyric  of  dissent  called  I  Hate  Spring. 

As  I  remember  a  part  of  it,  probably  in¬ 
accurately,  it  runs,  "I  hate  fresh  air,  I  hate 
open  busses.  And  I  hate  asparaguses." 

Probably  most  of  us  don't  hate  leafy  trees 
and  sunny  weather.  But  certainly  a  lot  of 
business  people  don't  like  Summer,  which  ar¬ 
rives  officially  this  month,  because  of  that 
bugaboo  -  Summer  Slump. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  really  little 
reason  for  such  a  business  phenomenon  out¬ 
side  of  people's  attitudes  of  mind.  It's 
likely  that  the  reason  Summer  Slumps  do  occur 
is  because  salesmen  and  prospects  think  they 
will.  The  idea  had  its  origin,  I  suppose,  in 
the  times  when  people  wore  red  flannels  (and 
bought  them  at  one  particular  season) ,  changed 
their  whole  mode  of  living  with  the  changes  in 
weather  and  regulated  their  buying  generally 
more  by  the  calendar  than  they  do  now. 

Just  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  common  sense,  however,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  even  if  the  kind  of  goods  bought 
during  the  summer  months  is  different  from  the 
kind  bought  in  cold  weather,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  volume  of  purchasing  should  be 
materially  different.  If  less  fuel  is  used 
for  residential  heating,  more  is  consumed  by 
motor  cars.  If  less  food  of  certain  kinds  are 
sold,  more  sporting  equipment  moves  across 
counters.  If  less  electric  current  is  used  for 
lighting,  more  is  used  to  run  refrigerators. 

And  so  on,  for  each  debit  against  the  season  you 
can  find  a  credit  if  you'll  look. 

UEF  representatives  should  make  up  their 
minds  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  old  bugaboo. 

This  season,  in  particular,  they  should  carry 
on  at  better  than  normal  pace.  For  the  Com¬ 
pany's  auto  contest  is  not  yet  over,  and  a  few 
good  sales  now  may  bring  a  man  a  new  auto. 
Anyone  who  lets  his  attention  be  diverted  from 
prizes  of  this  sort  to  consider  the  calendar 
isn't  much  of  a  salesman. 
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A  machine  operator  can  hardly  be  blamed 
these  warm  days  for  interrupting  her  work 
momentarily  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  day¬ 
dreaming.  This  month’s  cover  shows  what 
she  dreams  of.  The  illustration  is  by 
Lazarnick. 
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HOW  MUCH  MANPOWER 

Managers  and  salesmen  should  know  the  limil 
lo  the  territory  one  man  can  cover  efficiently 


T1  HERE  is  probably  no 
more  important  prob¬ 
lem  which  a  sales  mana¬ 
ger  and  branch  manager 
have  to  face  than  the 
question :  “How  much  ter¬ 
ritory  can  a  salesman 
properly  work?”  This  is 
also  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  for  salesmen,  because  many  sales¬ 
men  have  the  erroneous  idea  that  if  they 
had  more  territory  they  could  make 
more  sales.  This  is  a  very  old  fallacy; 
and  it  is  the  exceptional  salesman  who 
will  admit,  even  when  he  proves  it  to 
himself,  that  he  can  make  more  sales  in 
an  intensively  worked  small  territory 
than  in  a  territory  which  is  too  large  to 
properly  cover.  Yet  nearly  every  suc¬ 
cessful  salesman  will  tell  you  that  he 
finds  things  in  his  territory  almost  daily 
which  he  would  like  to  have  known 
about  earlier,  such  as  competition  get¬ 
ting  a  foothold,  additional  equipment 
required,  and  similar  facts. 

Of  course,  if  it  were  possible  to  have 
an  up-to-the-minute,  absolutely  accurate 
count  of  all  the  commercial  enterprises 
in  the  United  States,  properly  classified 
as  to  line  of  business,  volume  of  sales, 
number  of  employees,  commercial  rat¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth,  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  divide  that  number  of  con¬ 
cerns  by  the  average  number  of  calls 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  salesman  to 
make,  and  arrive  at  the  number  of  sales¬ 
men  required  to  properly  cover  every 
commercial  enterprise  in  the  country 
say  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

There  is  a  huge  surprise  in  store  for 
any  man  who  undertakes  to  work  out 
such  figures.  Several  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  salesman  in  New  York  and  had  a 


By  M.  S.  EYLAR,  Vice  President 

good  metropolitan  territory,  I  did  some 
figuring  on  this,  and  discovered  that  it 
would  take  me  about  six  years  to  cover 
my  territory  once  properly.  That  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  I  had  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  times  as  much  territory  as 
I  should  have,  but  it  did  mean  that  I  had 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  man  to  properly  work. 

The  hunger  for  more  territory  is  not 


Nesmith 


“A  man  with  that  personality  which  causes 
everyone  to  like  him  on  sight.” 


confined  to  salesmen. 
Branch  managers  are 
afflicted  with  the  same  dis¬ 
ease.  Several  years  ago  I 
was  analyzing  the  results 
of  a  branch  with  the  man¬ 
ager.  The  branch  had  sev¬ 
eral  sub-branches,  and  we 
soon  discovered  that  it 
was  the  sub-branches  that  were  pulling 
down  the  otherwise  good  record  of  the 
branch;  and  on  that  occasion  I  had  the 
surprise  of  my  life  when  I  received  a 
request  from  the  branch  manager  to 
take  away  all  the  territory  from  his  of¬ 
fice  excepting  the  branch  city  and  the 
area  twenty-five  miles  around  it.  This 
was  done,  with  the  result  that  the 
branch  made  an  excellent  showing,  and 
with  the  further  result  that  three  of  the 
sub-branches  which  were  turned  into 
full  branches  also  made  a  very  much 
better  showing.  The  reason,  I  think,  was 
that  they  received  more  supervision. 

During  the  quiet  years  of  1931  and 
’32,  many  of  our  branches  in  the  various 
divisions  did  not  fill  territories  as  they 
became  vacant.  Instead  they  attached 
any  vacant  territory  that  might  occur 
to  another  territory,  thus  giving  one 
salesman  two  or  three  territories.  This 
was  dictated  by  the  belief  of  the  man¬ 
ager  and  salesmen  that  more  territory 
meant  more  sales.  But  believe  it  or  not, 
it  doesn’t  work  out  that  way.  I  am  firm¬ 
ly  convinced  from  experience  that  if 
we  gave  every  salesman  in  our  employ 
today  twice  as  much  territory  as  he  now 
has,  the  average  sales  per  month  per 
man  would  be  almost  identical  with  the 
figure  that  we  would  have  if  we  halved 
the  territory  of  every  salesman  and  thus 
doubled  the  sales  force — an  action 


which  would  give  llie  Company  double 
the  business  and  each  salesman  about 
the  same  average  sales  he  now  has.  The 
reason  for  this  is  very  simple  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  the  average  sales¬ 
man  does  not  work  half  of  his  territory 
thoroughly.  I  know  I  will  receive  an 
argument  on  this  from  many  good  sales¬ 
men  who  honestly  believe  that  more  ter¬ 
ritory  means  more  sales;  but  facts  and 
experience  all  go  to  prove  the  opposite. 

Of  course,  managers  realize  that  num¬ 
ber  of  salesmen  is  not  by  any  means  the 
whole  story,  and  that  where  we  use  the 
word  “salesman”  in  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  mean  a  man  in  good  health, 
with  that  peculiar  personality  which 
causes  everyone  to  like  him  on  sight  and 
have  confidence  in  what  he  says — a  man 
who  has  made  such  a  thorough  study  of 
his  product  that  he  can  qualify  as  an 
expert  on  its  application,  who  loves  his 
work  and  likes  to  meet  new  people,  who 
is  so  enthusiastic  about  his  machine  that 
he  wants  to  show  it  to  everybody,  and 
who  plans  his  work  at  least  one  day  in 
advance  so  that  he  makes  every  five 
minutes  count.  You  know  the  kind. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  study  has 
been  given  to  the  matter  of  setting  up  a 
quota  for  the  number  of  salesmen  for 
each  branch.  Nobody  at  the  Home  Office 
claims  the  quota  is  absolutely  correct, 
but  everybody  at  the  Home  Office  knows 
it  is  incorrect  in  only  one  respect,  and 
that  is  that  the  quota  of  men  is  much 
smaller  than  what  could  be  justified  by 
the  number  and  kind  of  enterprises  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  business  world.  If  every 
territory  in  the  United  States  were  filled 
according  to  this  quota,  there  still  would 
not  be  enough  salesmen  to  work  the 
entire  country  properly.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility  with  the  quota  set,  even 
though  the  men  are  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  as  to  natural  ability  and  training. 

Some  of  the  managers  have  recently 
made  splendid  progress  in  increasing 
the  manpower,  or  in  other  Avoids,  filling 
territories.  But  to  you  who  have  done 
this  I  want  to  give  this  caution:  Watch 
your  new  men;  train  your  new  men; 
direct  your  new  men;  show  them  how 
to  work,  how  to  plan,  how  to  produce, 
how  to  demonstrate,  hovv  to  close;  and 
if  you  happen  to  have  made  a  poor  se¬ 
lection,  do  not  hesitate  to  change  quick¬ 
ly.  You  are  not  doing  a  man  any  favor 
by  keeping  him  in  a  job  for  which  he 
is  not  fitted.  However,  it  is  always  bet¬ 
ter  to  save  a  man  than  to  let  him  go.  A 
little  help  and  a  little  encouragement 
and  a  little  instruction  at  just  the  right 
time  may  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  Managers  should 
realize  that  a  successful  manager  is  one 
who  has  the  ability  to  select,  train  and 
direct;  and  a  good  way  of  instructing 
how  to  make  sales  is  to  occasionally  go 
out  and  put  one  over  yourself. 


EXPORT  HEAD 

Fred  D.  Lehn  is  advanced  to  position 
of  export  manager,  succeeding  C.  Stev¬ 
enson,  resigned. 

OINCE  coming  with  the  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  Company  as  chief  ac¬ 
counting  engineer  five  years  ago,  Fred 
D.  Lehn  has  so  clearly  displayed  quali¬ 
ties  of  business  acumen,  sales  talent, 
personal  leadership  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  LIEF  products  that  the 
executives  of  the  Company  have  recog¬ 
nized  his  abilities  by  assigning  to  him 
increasingly  important  duties. 

The  latest  of  such  rewards,  announc¬ 
ed  last  month  by  Vice  President  Eylar, 
is  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Lehn  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Export  Manager.  In  this  post 
he  succeeds  C.  Stevenson,  Export  Man¬ 
ager  for  several  years,  who  resigned. 

The  advancement  is  the  second  to 
come  to  Mr.  Lehn  this  year.  At  the  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Alfred  Jensen  as 
sales  manager  of  the  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  division,  Mr.  Lehn  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager. 

In  the  position  he  now  occupies  he 
will  represent  the  Company  in  its  con¬ 
tacts  with  all  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  will  link  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  our  organization  with  the 
far-flung  sales  corps  which  gives  UEF 
products  distribution  in  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

Mr.  Lehn  is  a  young  man,  having  been 
born  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  New  York  City.  He  attended  Boys’ 
High  School  in  Brooklyn  and  won  a 
scholarship  offered  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  World  War,  he  was  studying  engi¬ 
neering  at  New  York  University  and 
interrupted  his  educational  career  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  Army. 

Upon  receiving  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict. 


Bradley  Studios 

Fred  D.  Lehn 


lie  began  serving  an  apprenticeship  in 
public  accountancy,  at  the  same  time 
attending  evening  classes  in  the  subject 
at  New  York  University.  In  1922  he 
was  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  with  honors.  Two 
years  later,  having  successfully  passed 
the  necessary  examinations  and  met  all 
requirements,  he  was  appointed  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  subsequently  was  made 
a  C.  P.  A.  in  Ohio  and  New  York  also. 

Not  content  with  the  excellent  techni¬ 
cal  training  he  had  already  received,  he 
embarked  on  the  study  of  law  and  in 
June,  1929,  received  a  Bachelor  of  Laws 
degree  from  New  York  Law  School. 
One  month  later  he  entered  the  Under¬ 
wood  Elliott  Fisher  Company. 

In  commenting  upon  the  designation 
of  Mr.  Lehn  to  head  export  business  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  Eylar  described  him 
as  “the  ideal  man  for  the  position.” 

A.  N.  Gaw  Leads 
Standings  For  May 

ON  the  inside  back  cover  of  this  is¬ 
sue  of  UEF  NEWS  the  relative 
standings  of  the  thirty  leading  salesmen 
in  the  LInited  States,  the  districts  and 
the  branches  are  shown  for  the  month 
of  May  and  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  year. 

The  salesmen’s  standings  are  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  as  an  indication  of  va¬ 
rious  men’s  chances  to  win  a  car  in  the 
Company’s  auto  contest. 

That  the  contest  is  still  anybody’s 
race  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  five  salesmen  who  led  the  standings 
in  April  occupies  one  of  the  first  five 
places  for  May.  Conversely,  none  of  the 
five  leaders  for  May  was  even  on  the 
list  of  the  thirty  highest  salesmen  in 
April. 

Salesmen’s  standings  for  May  are 
headed  by  A.  N.  Gaw  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  branch.  He  is  followed,  in  order, 
by  E.  N.  Auger  of  Boston,  E.  P.  Maurer 
of  Milwaukee,  I.  N.  Fraver  of  Allentown 
and  J.  W.  Malarcher  of  New  Orleans. 

W.  J.  Modrack  is  at  the  top  of  the 
standings  for  the  year  to  date.  A.  M. 
Labatt  is  second  and  A.  N.  Gaw  third. 

In  the  branch  standings  the  Washing¬ 
ton  typewriter  division  has  forged  into 
first  place  for  May,  followed  by  the 
Milwaukee  and  Boise  branches.  For  the 
year  to  date,  the  Washington  typewriter 
division,  Washington  accounting  and 
adding  machine  division  and  Columbus 
branch  keep  the  top  positions  in  the 
order  named. 

The  Eastern.  Southern  and  Pacific 
Districts  hold  first,  second  and  third 
ranking  in  the  district  standings  both 
for  May  and  for  the  year  to  date. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

||  On  their  return  from  wide  tours  of 
branch  offices.  Sales  Managers  Crewd- 
sonand  Curtis  say  men  are  working  hard. 

OTH  Sales  Manager  H.  J.  Crewd- 
son  of  the  typewriter  division  and 
Sales  Manager  E.  W.  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  the 
supply  division  recently  made  extended 
trips  into  the  field. 

On  returning  to  New  York,  Mr. 
Crewdson  said,  “I  was  happy  to  see  that 
our  boys  are  right  on  the  firing  line 
every  day.  They  are  much  encouraged 
by  the  general  business  improvement.  I 
was  touted  in  several  places  to  make 
bets  against  better  than  quota  perform¬ 
ance.  I  heard  a  lot  of  bragging  about 
100  per  cent  of  quota  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  few  alibis. 

“As  has  always  been  the  case,  I  re¬ 
turned  convinced  we  have  the  all-around 
best  field  sales  organization  in  the  office 
equipment  industry.” 

Mr.  Curtis  reported  a  very  useful  trip 
through  the  Southern  and  Western  Dis¬ 
tricts. 

“The  Southern  District,”  he  said,  “is 
particularly  active  in  supply  sales,  sub¬ 
branches  and  agencies  accounting  for 
greater  dollar  volume  per  man  than 
most  main  branches  which  show  badly 
by  comparison. 

“The  Western  District  is  suffering 
from  drought  —  not  prohibition  —  and 
supply  sales  there  are  the  lowest  in  the 
field  this  year.  But  we  believe  this  rep¬ 
resents  temporary  distress  only  and  next 
month  they  will  be  back  in  their  regular 
position.  Kansas  City  and  Green  Bay 
have  turned  in  outstanding  perform¬ 
ances.  Everywhere  managers  and  men 
evidence  enthusiasm  and  a  high  degree 
of  co-operation.” 

Visitor  Describes 
Selling  In  Japan 

A  VISITOR  to  the  General  Offices 
three  weeks  ago  was  J.  H.  Ewing, 
manager  of  the  Tokio  and  Yokohama 
branches  of  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  UEF  products  in  large  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  en  route  to  England 
and  remained  in  New  York  a  week.  He 
is  beginning  one  of  the  six-month  leaves 
which  his  firm  grants  to  employees  who 
spend  their  working  lives  halfway  across 
the  world  from  their  native  land. 

He  described  problems  encountered 
in  selling  office  machinery  in  Japan  and 
explained  why  sales  arguments  which 
carry  weight  in  the  Occident  are  quite 
ineffective  in  the  countries  of  the  East. 
That  an  Elliott-Fisher  machine  saves 
labor  in  keeping  accounts,  for  example, 
has  no  influence  with  a  Japanese  pros¬ 


pect.  Labor  is  so  cheap  in  Japan,  Mr. 
Ewing  pointed  out,  that  the  statement  is 
virtually  meaningless  there. 

“A  clerk  is  paid  perhaps  $17  a 
month,”  he  said.  “In  addition,  employ¬ 
ers  feel  a  personal  responsibility  to¬ 
ward  their  workers — a  feeling  which 
persists  from  the  feudal  era  from  which 
Japan  emerged  in  but  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times,  and  a  business  man  is  loath 
to  displace  his  help  by  machinery.  Of¬ 
ten,  when  accounting  machinery  is  in¬ 
stalled  by  a  firm,  the  clerks  who  are  no 
longer  needed  for  accounting  are  given 
something  to  do  in  other  departments. 
If  the  employer  should  discharge  them, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  such  a  heavy 
discharge  allowance  that  the  innova¬ 
tion.  financially  at  least,  might  very  well 
represent  a  loss.” 

In  illustrating  the  paternalistic  atti¬ 
tude  of  employers  toward  employees. 
Mr.  Ewing  cited  an  instance  in  which 
the  directors  of  a  Japanese  company 
were  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of 
bookkeeping  machines.  Before  they 
would  make  a  purchase,  however,  they 
called  in  a  committee  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  where  the  equipment  would  be 
used.  The  committee  discovered  the 
machines  would  displace  human  labor, 
objected  to  the  proposed  change,  and 
the  deal  was  killed. 

The  principal  appeal  of  office  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  Japanese  business  man 
is  the  systematization  and  accuracy 
which  it  makes  possible. 

“The  Japanese  have  made  great  in¬ 
dustrial  progress,”  Mr.  Ewing  said. 
“They  are  adopting  modern  industrial 
techniques  and  business  systems.  Many 
prominent  concerns,  in  fact,  were  on  the 
point  of  investing  in  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  when  recent  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  value  of  the  dollar  and  yen 
made  the  purchases  practically  prohibi¬ 
tive.” 


Douglas 

J.  II.  Ewing 


TYPOLOGY 

H  The  science  of  reading  character  from 
typewritten  letters. 

By  Gelett  Burgess 

RAPHOLOGY  will  soon  be  a  lost 
art.  Handwritten  letters  are  fading 
out.  In  this  machine  age  so  many  people 
write  social  letters  on  the  typewriter, 
lcve  letters,  even,  that  before  long  holo¬ 
graphs  will  be  a  rare  as  stenographers 
without  make-up.  A  good  thing,  too. 
How  often,  to  illegible  scrawls,  I  have 
wanted  to  answer: 

Write  to  me  only 
with  thy  machine, 
And  I  will  write 
with  mine. 

Your  penmanship  is 
rather  mean, 

But  I  read  your 
typing  fine. 

Now  many  think  that  all  typewritten 
letters  are  alike — except  that,  of  course, 
some  can’t  spell  gauge  and  desiccate, 
and  you  can’t  bluff  with  recieve  and 
make  it  look  as  if  it  might  be  right,  as 
you  can  with  a  pen.  But  typewriting 
shows  as  many  significant  quirks  of 
character  as  the  loops  and  hen-tracks  of 
chirography. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  fundamentals  of 
the  art  of  Typology  from  true  amateurs: 

General  appearance :  One  can  tell  by 
a  mere  glance  at  a  typewritten  letter 
whether  it  was  written  by  a  slob,  an  ar¬ 
tist  or  an  author.  Only  a  fool,  frinstance, 
ever  tries  to  use  folded  paper,  and  only 
a  genius  succeeds  in  doing  it.  Elite  type 
indicates  social  aspirations  and  single¬ 
spaced  lines  low,  commercial  instincts. 

Left  hand  margins :  If  very  irregular, 
the  writer  is  a  woman.  Girls  are  afraid 
of  mice  and  machinery  and  don’t  know 
an  escapement  throw-out  from  a  line- 
lock  fulcrum.  When  they  come  to  the 
end  of  a  line  they  jerk  back  the  carriage 
so  recklessly  that  the  margin  stop  gets 
mad  and  jumps  away  down  the  scale. 

Transpositions:  When  you  find  words 
like  kiises  or  dalring,  don’t  trust  the 
writer.  Sign  of  deceit.  He’s  apt  to  change 
wines  into  swine,  and  speak  of  love  when 
he  means  evol. 

Misprints:  Capitals  for  small  letters, 
(too  quick  shifting) ,  show  cantankeros- 
ity.  Avoid  female  correspondents  who 
write  mustn’T  and  don’T.  Capitalists 
often  use  $  for  certain  periods,  and  golf¬ 
ers  are  apt  to  mistake  8’s  and  9’s  for 
3’s  and  4’$. 

Corrections :  Careful  erasures  show 
the  writer  to  be  a  bore.  Mistakes  x’d 
out  show  a  love  of  money,  especially  ten 
dollar  bills,  and  facility  with  the  touch 
system. 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  ' 
Now  York  Amerie.Hn 
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■"THERE  are  still  many  members  of 

our  organization  who  can  recall  the 
time  when  typewriter  salesmen  had 
only  one  model  typewriter  to  sell ;  when 
adding  machine  salesmen  had  only  one 
model  adding  machine  to  sell;  and 
when  accounting  machine  salesmen  had 
only  one  model  accounting  machine  to 
sell. 

Through  the  years,  however,  the 
growth  of  our  Company  as  it  has 
striven  to  anticipate  developments  in 
commerce  and  industry,  coupled  with 
the  research  and  invention  which  have 
been  devoted  to  giving  better  imple¬ 
ments  to  business,  has  steadily  increased 
the  number  of  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  products  until  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  few  who  realize  the  great  variety 
of  equipments  available  in  the  com¬ 
plete  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  line  of 
today. 

Recently,  the  Sales  Educational  Di¬ 
vision  “took  an  inventory”  of  the  Un¬ 
derwood  Elliott  Fisher  line  in  order  to 
get  a  broad  picture  of  just  what  basic 
models  and  major  supply  items  were 
handled  by  each  of  our  divisions, 
namely,  Typewriter  Division,  Adding 
Machine  Division,  Accounting  Machine 
Division  and  Supply  Division.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  inventory  took  the  form  of 
a  Chart  Showing  Basic  Machine  Mod¬ 
els  and  Supply  Items,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  opposite  page. 


The  wide  range  of  UEF  products, 
providing  rich  opportunities,  requires 
salesmen  who  possess  knowledge 

By  JAMES  D.  DONOVAN 

Sales  Educational  Director 


erly.  It  is  each  branch  manager's  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the  sales¬ 
men  under  his  jurisdiction  do  know 
the  various  machine  features  and  their 
application. 

To  do  this  requires  education  and 
study.  If  each  member  of  our  selling 
organization  were  to  take  just  one 
basic  model  at  a  time  and  study  it  and 
its  features  thoroughly,  he  would  soon 
have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  all  UEF 
products  and  their  features.  The  Chart 
Showing  Basic  Machine  Models  and 
Supply  Items  offers  to  each  man  in  the 
organization  an  excellent  sales  training 
program  for  organizing  his  efforts  in 
studying  our  complete  line.  This  chart 
offers  branch  managers  an  excellent 
program  for  their  sales  meetings  in 
their  efforts  to  teach  their  salesmen 
our  various  products.  Also,  many  items 
of  printed  matter  are  available  to  our 
field  personnel  to  assist  them  in  learn¬ 
ing  our  equipment.  We  have  price 
books,  data  sheets,  sales  training 
courses,  advertising  material,  opera¬ 
tors’  instruction  books  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  educational  material  in  the  form  of 
bulletins,  broadsides  and  pamphlets. 
All  of  these  items  contain  information 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  salesman  in  our  organization. 

The  importance  and  value  of  know¬ 
ing  our  complete  line  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stressed.  It  is  a  fact  familiar 
to  all  of  us  that  prospects  prefer  to 
deal  with  a  salesman  who  is  an  author¬ 
ity  in  his  line.  The  only  way  of  be¬ 
coming  an  authority  in  your  line  is  to 
study  that  line  exhaustively  and  con¬ 
stantly.  If  each  man  in  our  field  organ¬ 
ization  will  make  himself  an  authority 
on  UEF  products,  he  will  soon  find  his 
efforts  bearing  fruit  in  the  form  of  big¬ 
ger  sales. 

There  is  constant  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  the  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  organization  for  men  who  thor¬ 
oughly  study  and  know  the  complete 
line  of  products.  To  such  men,  promo¬ 
tion  and  financial  success  are  assured. 


A  quick  re¬ 
view  of  this 
chart  will  give 
you  some  idea 
of  the  vastness 
of  our  line. 
Any  one  famil¬ 
iar  with  the 
many  standard 
features  and 
additional  fea¬ 
tures  available 
on  the  various 
basic  models 
included  in  the 
Typewriter  Di¬ 
vision,  Adding  Machine  Division  and 
Accounting  Machine  Division,  and  the 
items  of  the  Supply  Division,  will  agree 
that  there  is  no  writing,  adding  or  ac¬ 
counting  problem  in  the  modern  busi¬ 
ness  world  which  cannot  be  handled 
effectively  by  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
products. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  former 
years  our  salesmen  attained  their 
quotas  by  selling  just  one  of  the  mod¬ 
els  now  included  in  our  line,  you  can 
appreciate  the  increased  opportunities 
which  the  present  long  line  offers  to 
our  salesmen  today. 

These  additional  opportunities,  how¬ 
ever,  bring  with  them  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  each  member  of  our  sell¬ 
ing  organization.  The  salesman  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  sell¬ 
ing  in  his  territory  the  entire  line  of 
machines  handled  by  the  division  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Each  consoli¬ 
dated  branch  manager  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  selling  the  entire 
line  of  machines  in  order  to  obtain  the 
quota  assigned  to  his  office  for  each 
division.  To  accomplish  this  result, 
each  salesman  must  know  what  stand¬ 
ard  features  are  available  on  each 
basic  machine  which  he  sells  and  also 
what  additional  features  are  available 
for  these  machines.  He  must  know  how 
each  feature  operates,  what  it  is  used 
for,  and  how  to  demonstrate  it.  prop¬ 
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■"THE  growing  use  of  the  typewriter  to 
produce  all  kinds  of  written  matter 
from  formal  records  to  personal  corre¬ 
spondence  lias  been  remarked  by  many 
observers  and  students  of  social  trends. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ability  to  use 
a  typewriter  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  the  conduct  of  the  normal 
activities  of  daily  life. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  led  in  1929 
to  the  undertaking  of  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  making  the 
typewriter  a  factor  in  the  earliest  edu¬ 
cation  of  children.  The  subjects  of  the 
experiment  were  15,000  pupils  and  400 
teachers  in  fifty-one  schools  in  New 
England,  the  middle  Atlantic  states  and 
the  middle  West.  They  were  divided 
into  a  series  of  paired  groups.  Each 
pair  of  groups  was  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible  in  age,  number,  racial  back¬ 
ground,  home  environment,  classroom 
conditions  and  so  forth.  But  one  group  in 
each  such  pair  used  typewriters  and  the 
other — or  control  group — did  not.  The 
survey  lasted  for  two  full  school  years. 
Children  in  both  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  were  given  achievement 
tests  of  several  kinds  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  In 
addition,  all  the  written  work  produced 
by  all  the  children  involved  during  the 


two-year  period  was  preserved  and  stu¬ 
died.  The  influence  of  the  typewriter 
on  learning  was  found  to  be  both  mark¬ 
ed  and  beneficial. 

This  experiment  was  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  was  directed 
by  the  Typewriter  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Bureau. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Wood-Free¬ 
man  experiment,  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  New  York,  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Teachers’  College  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  bas  made  typewrit¬ 
ers  a  part  of  its  regular  educational  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  visitor  to  this  school  may 
well  be  amazed  at  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
ficiency  displayed  by  the  children  of 
our  machine  age.  In  a  fifth  grade  class 
there,  one  may  see  pupils  composing 
verses  on  typewriters.  The  project 
sheets  that  the  children  type  are  fas¬ 
tened  with  stickers  to  the  pages  of  a 
large  book  which  comprises  the  class 
“Poetry  Magazine.” 

The  work  is  exceptionally  neat — 
much  more  so,  one  is  sure,  than  would 
be  the  case  if  it  were  done  with  pencil 
or  pen  and  ink.  Margins  are  accurately 
kept.  Errors  are  few.  But  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
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Right,  a  typical 
schoolroom  of  today 
showing  pupils  typing 
their  lessons.  Left, 
above,  a  young  stu¬ 
dent  finds  his  work  is 
done  more  easily  with 
an  Underwood. 


chines,  by  reducing  the  physical  effort 
of  writing,  seem  to  free  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  children’s  energy  for  cre¬ 
ation  and  for  the  unencumbered  exer¬ 
cise  of  imagination.  The  range  of  the 
ideas  expressed  is  wide,  and  the  vocab¬ 
ularies  used  are  extensive. 

Here  for  example,  is  a  fifth-grader’s 
lyric  effort,  selected  at  random  from  a 
large  collection: 

Spring 

Some  bad  little  rabbits  were  playing 
around 

So  I  think  this  must  be  vegetable 
ground. 

It  was  in  the  carrots  and  lettuce  I  saw 
them, 

As  I  was  standing  not  far  from  the  glen. 
In  the  dawn  you  can  hear 
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A  vast,  scieniif icall y  conducted  experiment  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  the  typewriter  can  be  made  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  education  of  children  .  .  .  Here  are  recorded  some  obser¬ 
vations  made  in  a  typewriter-using  class  of  a  modern  school 


... 


The  bugs  from  far  and  near ; 

Just  listen  to  the  church  bells  ring, 

As  the  people  talk  of  spring. 

Another  selection,  this  time  in  prose, 
evidences  considerable  imaginative  and 
descriptive  power.  The  quotation  is 
given  verbatim: 

A  Night  On  The  Prairie 

The  sun  was  setting  on  the  prairie. 
The  creaking  of  wheels  and  the  sound¬ 
ing  of  hoofs  was  heard.  The  chorus  of 
shouts  made  by  the  men  and  the  bellow¬ 
ing  of  cattle  grew  fainter  and  soon  it 
was  entirely  gone.  All  was  silent. 

The  moon  rose  and  the  dim  figure  of 
a  coyote  could  be  seen.  Occaisionly  it 
let  out  a  weird  howl  that  disturbed  the 
otherwise  quiet  prairie.  It  ivas  like  that 
each  night  on  the  prairie. 


This  work  is  done  with  the  greatest 
earnestness.  Nine-  and  ten-year-old  boys 
and  girls  interleave  carbon  paper  and 
manipulate  the  feed-roll  release  lever 
and  other  adjustment  devices  with  skill. 

They  are  intensely  interested  in  what 
they  are  doing.  The  atmosphere  of  their 
classroom  is  astonishing  to  one  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  elementary  school 
of  recent  years,  and  who  remembers 
school  days  as  a  time  of  multitudinous 
rules,  when  whispering  was  forbidden 
and  one  could  not  leave  his  desk  with¬ 
out  permission. 

Here  the  pupils  do  not  have  to  be 
kept  at  their  tasks  by  the  force  of  au¬ 
thority  imposed  from  above.  Concentra¬ 
tion  is  spontaneous.  Using  typewriters 
is  fun.  The  children  are  given  the  same 
freedom  to  address  remarks  to  one  an¬ 


other  that  a  group  of  adult  workers 
would  have  in  a  business  office.  If  one 
of  them  needs  help  with  a  machine,  he 
does  not  raise  his  hand  and  wait  to  be 
acknowledged — he  goes  quietly  to  the 
teacher  and  presents  his  problem.  In 
place  of  the  repressed  silence  of  formei 
times,  a  buzz  of  happy  activity  pervades 
the  schoolroom. 

Despite  the  apparent  informality, 
however,  there  is  no  confusion,  none  of 
the  anarchy  which  one  might  expect. 
Rather  there  is  a  high  degree  of  disci¬ 
pline.  But  it  is  self-imposed  discipline 
which  arises  from  pleasure  in  work  and 
the  satisfaction  of  accomplishment. 

Many  other  schools  now  have  begun 
to  make  use  of  the  typewriter  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  tool  of  broad  effectiveness. 

( Continued  in  July) 
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A  busy  office  of  twenty-eight  years  ago  is  pictured  above.  The 
establishment  is  that  of  Frank  Bros.,  shoe  merchants,  at  224  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  the  machines  shown  are  Elliott-Fishers. 
The  photograph  belongs  to  Purchasing  Agent  W.  J.  Evert.  It  teas 
taken  June  2,  1906. 


Simon  Nystrom,  beloiv,  is  a  UEF  sub-agent  in  Norway. 
His  district  includes  large  wooded  areas,  so  when  he 
starts  out  in  his  car,  he  takes  not  only  office  equipment 
with  him  but  also  his  gun.  He  keeps  the  family  larder 
stocked  and  sells  his  surplus  bag  to  the  local  butcher. 
He  is  a  champion  salesman  as  well  as  huntsman.  The 
owl  is  a  pet  he  captured  and  tamed. 


All  UEF  machines  were  displayed  at  the  co-operative  1934  Business  Sho 
was  by  invitation  only,  totaled  more  than  8500  persons  in  four  days.  The  j 
Fifi  Byers,  six-year-old  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the  Success  Commercial 
Underwood.  Several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  busines 


Through  co-operation  of  Accounting  Machine  Salesman  James  IFilliams  and  a  member  of 
the  Dayton  Rubber  Co.,  a  display  was  set  up  in  the  window  of  the  sub-branch  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  jointly  featuring  products  of  the  rubber  concern  and  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
Company.  The  Dayton  Rubber  Co.  is  the  largest  maker  of  “V”  belts  in  the  world  and  is 
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The  department  store  of  Lansburgh  &  Brother ,  Washington ,  Z>.  C., 
created  the  attention-compelling  window  design  featuring  the 
Underwood  Portable  typewriter.  The  sale  of  eleven  machines  in 
two  days  was  directly  attributable  to  this  modernistic  adver¬ 
tisement. 


Below,  from  left  to  right,  are  R.  B.  Vance,  Atlanta  branch 
manager ;  Sandy  ,  and  N.  C.  Guthrie,  recently  made 
sales  agent  at  Brunswick,  Ga.  Although  the  warm  weather 
costumes  of  the  men  make  it  difficult  to  believe,  the  pho- 
tograph  was  taken  on  Sea  Island  Beach  while  the  worst 
winter  storms  of  years  were  raging  in  the  North. 


aipieta  &■  L 
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of  Progress  held  in  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  The  attendance ,  which 
■ ure  of  the  UEF  exhibit,  and  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  show,  was 
tademy  of  San  Francisco,  who  performed  as  a  speed-typist  on  a  model  6 
as  closed  at  the  show  and.  many  prospects  were  obtained. 


the  manufacturer  of  Dayton  1  horoughbred  tires.  In  keeping  with  the  energetic,  progressive 
policies  of  the  firm,  it  is  a  large  user  of  UEF  equipment  and  has  at  least  two  machines  of 
every  model  shown  in  the  display.  This  example  of  advertising  reciprocity  received  wide 
comment  and  was  given  local  newspaper  publicity. 
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Drucker  &  Baltes 


Last  month  the  New  York  accounting  machine  sales  force  gave  a  testimonial  dinner  to  Alfred  Jensen  and  Fred  Lehn  at  Moiling  s  Beef¬ 
steak  House  in  Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York  City.  C.  S.  Duncan  and  F.  F.  Wright  were  among  the  guests,  and  F.  A.  Greis  acted 
as  toastmaster.  Entertainment  was  provided  by  J.  G.  Fell  and  George  Werner,  pantomime  artists;  Lemuel  Young  who  performed  tricks 

of  magic,  and  Fred  Smith  who  sang,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Greis  on  the  piano. 


COPIES 

|[  Salesman,  demonstrating  Noiseless, 
is  surprised  himself  by  the  manifold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  machine. 

TAT  HEN  a  shipbuilding  company  at 
^  *  Newport  News,  Va.,  began  to 
consider  the  purchase  of  noiseless 
typewriters  to  take  the  place  of  many 
sound-proof  cabinets  in  use  in  its  of¬ 
fices,  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  a  satisfactory  number  of  clear  car¬ 
bon  copies  could  be  produced  on  noise¬ 
less  machines. 

Despite  this  hesitation,  however,  R. 
L.  Anderson  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  sub- 
branch  sold  an  Underwood  Noiseless 
to  the  company.  He  made  the  delivery 
in  person,  and  when  he  took  the  ma¬ 
chine  into  the  office  where  it  was  to 
be  used,  he  found  the  typist  there  had 
written  halfway  down  the  page  of  a 
setup  consisting  of  a  heavy  original 
and  nine  copies  on  lightweight  sheets 
with  a  standard  grade  of  carbon  pa¬ 
pers  interleaved.  This  work  was  being 
done  on  a  Standard  machine  which 
Anderson  removed  from  the  desk  to 
make  room  for  the  new  Noiseless. 

Six  officials  of  the  company  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present,  and  the  subject 
of  carbon  copies  was  brought  up  again. 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  that  the 
Noiseless  would  compare  favorably 
with  any  standard  model  typewriter  in 
making  copies  but  that  it  was  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  use  a  Noiseless  car¬ 
bon  paper  which  was  softer  and  better 
adapted  to  the  light  touch  of  the 
Noiseless  machine.  To  demonstrate 
this  point  and  get  the  question  of  the 


proper  grade  of  carbon  decided  at 
once,  he  asked  the  typist  to  take  the 
unfinished  work  from  the  Standard  ma¬ 
chine  and  finish  it  on  the  Noiseless. 

When  the  job  was  completed  and 
the  copies  inspected,  the  results,  in 
Mr.  Anderson’s  own  words,  “almost 
took  my  breath  away.” 

“I  have  never  seen  a  finer,  clearer 
and  more  distinct  second  copy  than 
that  ninth  copy  done  with  standard 
grade  carbon,”  he  said.  “What’s  more, 
the  lower  half  of  the  copies  were  in 
no  way  inferior  to  the  upper  half.  Re¬ 
lieve  me,  I  did  not  lose  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  make  everyone  connected  with 
typing  in  that  office  look  at  this  work, 
and  look  good.” 

Los  Angeles  Contest 
Sells  Supplies 

HE  contest  conducted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  on  supply  sales  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  award  of  prizes  to  K.  C. 
Kline  in  the  typewriter  division,  Robert 
Bishop  in  the  accounting  machine  di¬ 
vision  and  J.  H.  Hunt  in  the  adding 
machine  division. 

Each  of  these  men  was  presented 
with  a  check  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  new 
straw  hat.  The  prize  money  was  do¬ 
nated  by  Branch  Manager  J.  A.  John¬ 
son  and  H.  F.  Wagoner  of  the  supply 
department. 

The  contest  stimulated  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  sale  of  supplies,  and 
the  volume  of  this  business  for  the 
branch  was  so  satisfactory  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  contest  was  immediately  planned 
for  the  following  month. 


GOOD  TASTE 

Newspaper  columnist  finds  the  bus¬ 
iness  practices  of  an  Underwood  rep¬ 
resentative  “really  refreshing .” 

•"PHE  Marshville  Home,  newspaper  of 

Marshville,  N.  C.,  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  which  shows  that  an  act 
of  good  will  often  exerts  an  influence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  effort  it 
requires. 

This  is  what  a  columnist  of  the  pa¬ 
per  wrote: 

“Once  in  a  while  a  man  gets  such 
an  unexpected  surprise  that  it’s  really 
refreshing.  A  few  days  ago  a  man 
hove  into  this  office  and  announced 
himself  as  a  ‘typewriter  man.’  Had  a 
tool  box  along  and  naturally  we  took 
him  for  one  of  those  sharks  who  want 
to  do  a  few  minutes’  work  and  charge 
for  a  day’s  time.  Our  faithful  old  Un¬ 
derwood  needed  a  little  repair  work 
done  on  it  and  he  was  told  that  he 
might  have  the  job  provided  his  charg¬ 
es  were  reasonable.  He  lit  in  on  the 
little  machine  without  hinting  at  what 
the  cost  might  be.  He  furnished  a 
washer,  a  screw  and  did  the  work  neat¬ 
ly,  and  when  asked  what  the  bill  might 
be,  he  replied,  ‘Nothing.’  That  aroused 
our  curiosity.  Not  used  to  any  such 
liberal  terms,  but  upon  inquiry,  we 
ascertained  that  he  was  the  Underwood 
salesman  and  repair  man  and  didn’t 
charge  for  such  small  jobs  on  the 
machines  he  sells. 

“This  left  a  good  taste  in  our  mouth 
and,  naturally,  if  we  ever  get  able  to 
buy  another  typewriter,  it  will  be  an 
Underwood.” 
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DIRECT-BY-MAIL 

If  How  the  adding  machine  salesman 
can  use  mailed  advertising  to  increase 
his  selling  power  and  uncover  prospects. 

By  W.  E.  ZONTLEIN 
New  \ork  Adding  Machine  Division 

rT1HE  effort  which  an  adding  machine 
salesman  puts  forth  to  bring  about  a 
purchase  of  Underwood  Sundstrands  is 
supported  and  strengthened  by  our 
Company’s  advertising  in  publications 
and  by  The  Voice  of  America  radio 
advertising,  the  effects  of  which  are 
still  apparent  even  though  the  programs 
are  not  now  on  the  air. 

But  the  man  who  is  depending  on 
these  three  sales  weapons  alone  is  fail¬ 
ing  to  utilize  a  force  which  has  great 
power  to  help  him  in  his  work. 

This  force  is  the  persistent  use  oi 
direct-by-mail  literature.  Any  well 
rounded  campaign  should  and  always 
does  embrace  direct-by-mail  advertising 
which,  called  by  another  name,  is  sales 
promotional  work.  Its  intelligent,  per¬ 
sistent  use  will  merchandise  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrands,  and  by  the  word 
merchandise  I  mean  intensive  selling 
at  the  point  of  contact. 

Here  is  how  it  has  achieved  results 
in  one  of  the  New  York  City  divisions. 
The  first  mailing  brought  a  trial  of  a 
10120P  and  low  stand.  The  second 
mailing  brought  a  trial  of  an  11140E 
and  low  stand.  The  third  mailing 
brought  a  trial  of  a  10140SE-13  with 
LCBX  and  low  stand.  These  trials  came 
from  concerns  that  are  not  standardized 
on  Underwood  Sundstrand — from  con¬ 
cerns  which  as  yet  only  own  a  few  of 
our  machines,  and  they  came  from  de¬ 
partments  in  these  concerns  that  had  no 
Underwood  Sundstrands.  The  11140E 
was  not  sold  because  of  lack  of  appli¬ 
cation.  The  10120P  and  10140SE-13 
have  been  sold! 

The  mailing  list  used  in  this  instance 
contains  approximately  150  names  of 
executives  of  medium  and  large  size 
concerns.  Only  three  mailings  have 
been  sent  out  so  far  resulting  in  the 
three  trials  and  two  sales  in  the  high 
end  of  our  line  mentioned  above.  Fur¬ 
ther  results  undoubtedly  will  accrue 
from  future  mailings,  as  usually  in  di¬ 
rect-by-mail  work  one  cannot  look  for 
results  until  the  fourth  and  fifth  mail¬ 
ings  are  out.  It  takes  that  many  for 
repetition  to  become  accumulative  and 
have  its  effect. 

As  previously  stated  the  concerns  on 
this  list  are  medium  and  large  in  size. 

It  would  be  useless  to  campaign  on  the 
very  small  concerns.  The  envelopes 
were  addressed  as  follows: 

1st  line — the  executive’s  exact  name 
and  initials,  and  title  if  he  has  one. 

If  he  has  no  title  “Mr.”  is  written 


before  his  name.  “Mr.”  and  a  title 
should  not  be  used  together. 

2nd  line- — company  name. 

3rd  line — street  and  number  and  city 
and  state,  or  the  city  and  state  can 
form  a  4th  line  if  it  is  too  much  for 
a  single  line. 

Line  punctuation  should  be  used  at 
the  end  of  every  line,  or  else  not  at  all. 

Pieces  already  sent  or  planned  to  be 
sent  are  as  follows: 

1st  mailing — “Underwood  Now  Giving 
Wings  to  Figures.” 

2nd  mailing — “There  is  No  Faster 
Way”  form  S1221. 

3rd  mailing — Large  blue  blotter  “The 
Modern  Keyboard.” 

4th  mailing — will  be  large  blue  blotter 
“Adds,  Subtracts,  Multiplies  with 
Printed  Proof.” 

5th  mailing — will  be  the  small  blue 
blotter  “Built  for  Speed,”  or  it  may 
be  some  other  new  piece  provided 
one  is  available  and  announced  by 
the  Publicity  Department  before  that 
time. 

"Underwood  Now  Giving  Wings  to 
Figures”  should  be  used  for  the  first 
mailing  and  “There  is  No  Faster  Way” 
form  S1221  for  the  second  mailing. 
After  that  the  decision  as  to  which  par¬ 
ticular  piece  is  used  is  not  so  highly 
important,  provided  it  is  appropriate. 

The  first  mailing  was  sent  out  under 
second  class  postage,  the  balance  were 
sent  out  under  first  class  postage  and 
sealed.  They  should  be  so  mailed  that 


they  will  be  received  on  a  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  only,  provided 
those  days  are  not  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  holiday.  Mailings  were 
timed  three  weeks  apart. 

The  salesman’s  name  did  not  appear 
on  “Underwood  Now  Giving  Wings  to 
Figures”  or  “There  is  No  Faster  Way”. 
On  the  blotters,  however,  a  rubber 
stamp  with  black  ink  was  used  giving 
the  salesman’s  name,  address  and  tel¬ 
ephone  number. 

Every  bit  of  this  work  was  done  by 
the  salesmen,  and  after  normal  business 
calling  hours. 

I  hope  that  many  will  establish  and 
operate  their  own  “Sales  Promotional 
Departments.”  In  accordance  with  this 
experience  you  should  be  successful 
and  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  energy 
so  expended. 

The  Noiseless  Makes 
An  Impression 

T"1  HE  manager  of  a  large  concern  in 

Philadelphia  made  a  business  trip 
to  Nashville  last  month  and  stayed  at 
a  hotel  where  the  public  stenographer 
had  an  Underwood  Noiseless.  Requir¬ 
ing  the  stenographer’s  services,  he  was 
so  impressed  by  the  machine  she  used 
that  he  inquired  what  make  it  was  and, 
upon  returning  to  Philadelphia,  called 
upon  the  UEF  branch  and  asked  for 
a  demonstration  of  “that  wonderful 
piece  of  office  equipment.” 


On  April  13  the  granite  monument  shown  above  was  unveiled  in  Union,  S.  C.,  in  memory  of 
John  Fruit,  inventor  of  the  first  practical  typewriter.  The  occasion  was  the  103 rd  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  bii  th  in  a  house  which  stood  nearby.  The  memorial  was  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  post  in  Union  and  was  financed  by  Legion  organizations  and  interested  citizens. 
As  was  befitting,  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  sub-branch  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  supported 
the  project  and  the  Company  is  listed  in  the  inscription. 
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ROSS  WORD  r  UZZLE 


P. 


Seven  words  in  this  puzzle  should  be  recognized  immediately 
by  all  members  of  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  organization 


ACROSS 

1.  Auguries. 

6.  UEF  products  stand  the  -  (Fig¬ 

urative.) 

10.  Seed  covering. 

13.  “  ’Twas  from  Aunt  - ’s  quilting 

party.” 

14.  Eastern  ruler. 

15.  Unit  of  square  measure  in  the  metric 
system. 

16.  and  45.  Trade  name  of  pictured  prod¬ 
uct. 

18.  Sales  manager  for  pictured  product. 

20.  Bitter  herbs. 

21.  Mountain  in  Crete. 

22.  Fourth  month.  (Abbr,) 

24.  Kind  of  trumpet. 

28.  Aged  beer. 

31.  Ate. 

32.  Goddess  of  peace. 

33.  Concerning  sheep. 

34.  Authoritative  standards. 

35.  Riotous  festivity. 

36.  The  second  of  two. 

37.  Greek  letter. 

38.  Feminine  pronoun. 

41.  Proper  thing  to  do  upon  hammering 
one’s  thumb. 

45.  See  16. 


48.  Act  of  reading  carefully. 

51.  What  every  salesman  wants  to  be. 

52.  On  the  briny. 

54.  To  make  an  address. 

55.  Number  of  figure  keys  on  pictured 
machine. 

56.  Last  name  of  export  manager. 

57.  A  salesman’s  bread  and  butter. 


DOWN 

1.  Poem. 

2.  Thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

3.  Expanders. 

4.  Often  hit  on  the  head. 

5.  Command  to  a  fly. 

6.  Acquires. 

7.  Part  of  the  verb  “to  be.” 

8.  South  Sea  islands. 

9.  First  name  export  manager. 

10.  Step. 

11.  Metal  bearing  rock. 

12.  Lair. 

17.  Telurium.  (Abbr.) 

19.  Not  foreign. 

22.  Bring  into  line. 

23.  Oral  declaration. 

25.  Pictured  model. 

26.  Author  of  James  Shore’s  Daughter,  re¬ 
cent  novel. 


27.  Feminine  name. 

29.  Entangle. 

30.  Thing. 

31.  Kind  of  beetle. 

39.  To  grow  sound. 

40.  Irish. 

41.  To  extend  across. 

42.  Famous  pair. 

43.  God  of  love. 

44.  Invisible  emanation. 

45.  “Jack  Spratt  could  eat  no  - .” 

46.  Frozen  dessert. 

47.  Japanese  coin. 

49.  Devoured. 

50.  French  plural  article. 

53.  Interjection. 

Possible  Opportunities 
In  New  Study  Course 

A  NEW  type  of  practical  business 
training  course  has  been  planned 
by  C.  L.  Harding  of  the  Southside  High 
School,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  is  being 
offered  in  the  Elmira  public  schools. 

Known  as  a  course  in  “Clerical 
Practice,”  it  is  not  intended  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  directing  their  energies 
toward  obtaining  secretarial  positions, 
and  no  shorthand  study  is  included. 
Instead,  the  work  is  arranged  to  fit 
more  particularly  the  needs  of  pupils 
following  vocational  pursuits. 

One  year  of  typewriting  is  a  prere¬ 
quisite.  Some  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  first  semester  are  letter  writing, 
ruling  on  the  typewriter,  centering, 
making  attractive  forms,  billing  and 
invoicing,  drawing  up  legal  papers  and 
cutting  stencils.  Students  are  instruct¬ 
ed  in  typing  different  kinds  of  letters, 
folding  letters  and  addressing  enve¬ 
lopes,  sending  telegrams,  cablegrams 
and  radiograms,  time  saving  methods 
of  inserting  and  sealing  letters,  switch¬ 
board  operations  and  courtesy  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  customers. 

In  the  second  semester  emphasis  is 
put  on  filing,  the  use  of  adding  and 
calculating  machines  and  the  making 
of  hectographs  and  mimeographs. 

The  course  is  based  on  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  business  world  and  is  designed 
to  give  students  training  which  they 
will  be  able  to  put  to  actual  use  after 
leaving  school. 

It  is  said  the  work  is  being  observed 
by  Clinton  Reed,  Superintendent  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  may  be  adopted  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  state’s  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

If  this  were  done,  it  would  create 
new  opportunities  for  school  sales  of 
typewriters  and  adding  machines.  J.  A. 
Smith,  of  the  Elmira  sub-branch,  al¬ 
ready  has  sold  six  Underwoods  and  an 
Underwood  Sundstrand  for  this  special 
course  in  his  city. 
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FISHING  TRIP 

If  F.  F.  W right  lands  first  fish  on  outing 
arranged  by  John  Boyd  of  the  Bangor, 
Me.,  sub-branch. 

TOURING  a  recent  visit  to  the  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  branch  General  Sales 
Manager  Wright  made  a  motor  trip  to 
the  sub-branch  at  Bangor.  This  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the 
wide  open  spaces  which  IJEF  repre¬ 
sentatives  travel  in  Maine — such  places 
as  Piscataquis  County  and  Aroostook 
and  the  far  reaches  of  the  pine  woods 
in  the  Green  Lake  section.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  C.  L.  Minton.  Atlantic 
District  manager,  and  was  joined  en 
route  by  C.  H.  Prentice,  manager  of  the 
typewriter  division  of  the  Boston 
branch,  and  H.  T.  McBrien,  manager 
of  the  Boston  accounting  and  adding 
machine  division.  The  group  was  in¬ 
vited  by  John  Boyd,  Bangor  sub-branch 
manager,  to  go  fishing,  and  Mr.  Wright 
hooked  the  first  fish  caught  by  the  party, 
a  fine  trout.  Mr.  Prentice  took  the  largest 
fish,  a  two  and  one-half  pound  salmon. 

Following  Mr.  Wright’s  stimulating 
visit  to  the  Portland  territory.  Bill  Gil¬ 
lian,  serviceman,  proved  himself  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fisherman  of  another  sort  when 
he  hooked  a  $115  order  in  Augusta. 
Paul  Donovan,  accounting  machine 
salesman,  also  pulled  in  a  good  order 
for  an  Underwood  Sundstrand. 

George  Hossfield 
Stops  The  Show 

TN  Pittsburgh  they  are  still  talking  of 

how  George  Hossfield,  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  speed  typist,  stole  the  show  for 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  held  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Tri- 
State  Educational  Association. 

A  competing  typewriter  firm  had  a 
speed  artist  billed  for  its  exhibit,  but 
when  Hossfield  went  into  action,  not 
only  the  spectators  at  the  other  booth 
but  even  the  rival  speed  artist  came 
over  to  marvel  at  the  Underwood  ex¬ 
pert. 

The  UEF  display  at  this  convention 
was  most  advantageously  located  and 
drew  much  favorable  comment.  Nine¬ 
teen  representatives  of  the  Company 
served  at  the  booth,  including  Miss 
Elsie  Schweitzer,  secretary  to  Branch 
Manager  L.  S.  Webster,  as  “Miss  Un¬ 
derwood.” 

Salesmen  met  many  new  teachers 
from  their  respective  territories  and 
renewed  old  acquaintances.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  considerable  benefit  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  display  when  installa¬ 
tions  are  made  next  fall.  Several 
Portable  prospects  were  obtained  and 
the  new  Noiseless  was  an  outstanding 
attraction. 


If  hen  General  Sales  Manager  Wright  made  a  call  at  the  sub-branch  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Manager 
John  Boyd  organized  a  fishing  trip.  The  above  picture,  taken  on  that  trip,  shows,  standing, 
left  to  right,  T.  E.  Sutton,  service  man,  and  Mr.  Wright;  seated,  H.  T.  McBrien,  Boston 
adding  and  accounting  machine  manager ;  E.  Wentworth  ;  C.  H.  Prentice,  Boston  typewriter 
manager ;  Mr.  Boyd;  Durand  F elter,  Portland  branch  manager,  and  Patsy  McNamara,  a  guide. 


TO  NEW  YORK 

ff  Sundstrand  expert  from  Washington 
is  made  assistant  to  adding  machine  di¬ 
vision  manager. 

II1  E.  WARREN,  formerly  assistant 
*  manager  of  the  adding  machine  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  branch, 
has  been  transferred  to  New  York  and 
made  assistant  to  Manager  M.  H.  Pad- 
dock,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  adding  ma¬ 
chine  division. 

Mr.  Warren  joined  our  Company  six 
years  ago  as  an  adding  machine  sales¬ 
man  on  a  commercial  territory  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  then  was  put  on  government 
work.  Later  he  was  made  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  his  division  in  Washington,  held 
a  similar  post  in  Philadelphia  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  first  assistant  managerial 
position  in  the  capital. 

Among  his  qualifications  for  his  pres¬ 
ent  work  are  the  facts  that  he  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  touch  operator  and  outstanding 
Sundstrand  demonstrator  and  is  well 
known  as  a  specialist  on  the  17-bank 
Sundstrand. 


German  Naval  Visit 
Brings  Sales  To  Boston 

rT1  HE  young  sailors  of  the  German 
training  ship,  the  cruiser  Karlsruhe, 
proved  to  be  good  customers  of  the 
merchants  of  Boston — typewriter  deal¬ 
ers  included — when  the  ship  lay  in  Bos¬ 
ton  harbor  for  ten  days  last  month. 

Shortly  before  the  Karlsruhe  arrived 
at  the  Massachusetts  port  from  Santa 


Barbara,  Haiti,  the  UEF  Boston  branch 
received  a  letter  from  Sailor  Paul 
Schlicht  saying,  “I  wish  to  ask  you  most 
politely  if  you  can  furnish  a  portable 
machine  with  German  keyboard,  the 
same  as  you  deliver  in  Germany.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could 
arrange  to  deliver  me  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  at  Boston  as  I  need  it  for  my 
private  use.” 

Salesman  John  Lukey  filled  Mr. 
Schlicht’s  order  soon  after  the  ship 
docked.  But  this  sale  turned  out  to  be 
only  a  prelude  to  further  good  business. 
Through  the  close  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Lukey  and  Narcus  Brothers,  Portable 
dealers,  a  total  of  twenty-one  machines 
were  sold  and  delivered  to  the  German 
seamen  during  their  short  American 
visit. 
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Here  is  the  solution  to  the  crossword  puzzle 
in  the  May  UEF  NEWS. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


With  publication  of  this  issue,  the 
first  volume  of  twelve  numbers  of  UEF 
NEWS  is  completed.  Branch  Manager 
R.  E.  Ward  has  written  in  that  a  com¬ 
plete  file  of  the  magazines  has  been  kept 
in  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  office  and  that 
the  first  year’s  issues  are  to  be  bound  in 
book  form  to  preserve  the  “valuable  in¬ 
formation  that  is  worth  keeping.” 

• 

W.  E.  Galbreath,  who  has  taken  over 
typewriter  and  adding  machine  sales  in 
Columbiana  County  territory  of  the 
Youngstown  branch,  has  had  many  years 
experience  in  the  office  equipment  bus¬ 
iness.  Formerly  he  was  Portable  dealer 
in  this  locality,  and  big  things  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  in  his  new  position. 

• 

A.  Spaide,  experienced  ribbon  and 
carbon  salesman,  has  joined  the  supply 
division  of  the  Philadelphia  branch,  and 
Thomas  L.  Cavanaugh  has  joined  the 
adding  machine  division. 

These  new  salesmen  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch— 
Leroy  Krause,  accounting  machine  divi¬ 
sion;  Otto  Christensen,  Roy  C.  Bryant 
and  Duncan  Fraser,  adding  machine  di¬ 
vision. 

A.  S.  Bradley  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Memphis  branch  is  the 
proud  father  of  a  baby  boy. 

A  daughter  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sam  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper  is  with 
the  Memphis  branch. 

F.  A.  Sanders  has  been  appointed  ac¬ 
counting  and  adding  machine  salesman 
in  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  sub-branch. 


The  Fresno  branch  recently  has  add¬ 
ed  a  service  apprentice  to  its  staff.  He  is 
a  young  fellow  named  Charles  Ethe¬ 
ridge  and  is  learning  the  typewriter 
business  fast. 

Joe  Ayers,  service  man  at  Fresno, 
plans  to  spend  his  vacation  driving  his 
model  T  to  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  His 
fellow  workers  wonder  whether  he  will 
make  it,  but  Joe  says  he  has  put  a  lot  of 
labor  on  the  bus  and  is  sure  he  will. 

• 

Fritz  T.  Wurzmann,  owner  of  the 
Peninsula  Typewriter  Exchange,  sales 
agency  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Marjorie  Ann  Legge. 
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The  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  booth  in  Des  Moines'  first  Modern  Business  Show  appears 
in  the  photograph  above.  The  show  was  sponsored  by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  and  is  planned  to  become  an  annual  event.  It  gave  members  of  the  Des  Moines  branch  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  latest  products  to  people  ordinarily  difficult  to  see. 


From  San  Francisco  comes  word  of 
the  recent  marriage  of  LeRoy  Bond  of 
the  service  department. 

• 

James  A.  Collins,  with  five  years  of 
selling  experience  in  the  Detroit  area, 
has  taken  over  an  Underwood  Sund- 
strand  territory  in  Youngstown. 

• 

George  Carl  Ferver  has  joined  the 
adding  machine  division  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  branch.  He  has  just  returned  to 
this  country  from  Japan  where  he  was 
manager  of  a  plant  of  an  American  steel 
company. 

G.  L.  Hulse,  salesman  with  the  sub¬ 
branch  at  Rome,  Ga.,  recently  passed 
away. 

While  attending  a  sales  training 
course  in  Milan,  Italy,  twenty-seven 
Sundstrand  salesmen  of  Underwood 
Italiana  composed  a  letter  of  greeting, 
bearing  all  their  signatures,  and  dis¬ 
patched  it  to  President  Wagoner  and 
Vice  President  Eylar. 

South  Bend  branch  welcomes  a  new 
service  apprentice  service,  Ernest  Pirka. 

• 

On  May  first,  Walter  B.  Schiebel, 
branch  manager  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  had 
been  associated  with  our  organization 
for  twenty-three  years. 


CZECHS  VIE 

j[  Closing  day  of  contest  conducted  by 
Prague  office  is  as  exciting  as  a  football 
match. 

ALESMEN  of  the  UEF  organization 
in  Czechoslovakia  vied  with  one  an¬ 
other  so  hotly  for  prizes  in  a  sales  con¬ 
test  that,  according  to  Richard  Gibian, 
Czechoslovakian  dealer,  the  last  day  of 
the  competition  was  “more  than  a  bus¬ 
iness  occasion — it  was  like  a  big  sport¬ 
ing  event.” 

“Those  who  were  not  in  Prague  at  the 
time  missed  a  grand  sight,”  Mr.  Gibian 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  field  force.  “The 
atmosphere  in  the  office  was  comparable 
to  that  of  a  football  match.” 

The  contest  was  based  on  two  objec¬ 
tives^ — “concentration”  and  “volume.” 
For  the  first,  each  salesman  named  fif¬ 
teen  firms  from  which  he  expected  to 
take  machine  orders  within  three 
months’  time.  The  winner  was  to  be  the 
man  who  took  orders  from  the  largest 
number  of  designated  customers.  For 
the  second,  quotas  were  assigned  to 
every  salesman,  the  winner  to  be  the 
man  turning  in  the  highest  percentage. 
Prizes  were  1000  crowns  for  highest 
“concentration.”  1000  crowns  for  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  quota  and  100  crowns 
weekly  to  leaders  for  the  week. 

The  “concentration”  prize  went  to  a 
salesman  who  obtained  orders  from  thir¬ 
teen  of  the  fifteen  prospects  he  had 
named,  while  the  other  1000  crowns  were 
awarded  to  a  salesman  who  attained  160 
per  cent  of  quota. 
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One  advantage  of  the  Underwood 
Sundstrand  for  multiplication  is  that 
the  machine  prints  on  the  tape  all  fig¬ 
ures  of  a  calculation.  This  feature  en¬ 
abled  Salesman  Tom  Fisher  of  Boise  to 
sell  a  Sundstrand  model  10140  P  to  the 
Home  Lumber  Co.,  against  non-listing 
calculating  machine  competition.  The 
purchasing  firm  attaches  the  tapes 
bearing  multiplication  figures  to  in¬ 
voices  and  other  papers  as  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  extensions. 

• 

R.  W.  Mowry  has  been  maintaining 
a  high  volume  of  supply  sales  in  the 
Youngstown  branch.  His  mark  for 
March  was  250.7  per  cent  of  quota,  and 
he  has  a  169.3  percentage  for  the  year. 

• 

Salesman  Bowdoin  of  the  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  sub-branch,  sold  twenty-five  Por¬ 
tables  on  a  single  order  in  April. 

• 

Among  thirty-three  typewriters  used 
in  Civil  Service  examinations  last  month 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  twenty-five  were 
Underwoods.  This  indicates  the  propor¬ 
tionate  preference  for  our  machines 
among  typewriter  users. 

Since  repeal,  the  Continental  Dis¬ 
tilling  Co.  of  Philadelphia  has  been  as¬ 
suaging  many  parched  throats.  Their 


large  volume  of  business  requires  con¬ 
siderable  accounting,  and  Wilbur  Wal¬ 
ter,  salesman  with  the  Philadelphia 
branch,  convinced  the  Continental  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  no  machine  could  handle 
so  much  of  their  figure  work  as  Sund¬ 
strand.  Therefore — an  order  for  two 
portable  electrics  and  two  manual 
models. 

• 

0.  E.  Dennison,  salesman  in  Mer¬ 
ced,  Calif.,  sold  three  6/12  Great  Prim¬ 
er  machines  to  the  Recorder  of  the 
county. 

• 

Until  last  month  the  Fresno  branch 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkley, 
Calif.,  rented  Standard  typewriters. 
Then  it  was  decided  to  take  new  offices 
and  to  start  out  with  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  that  could  be  bought,  and  Howard 
M.  Nash  made  a  sale  of  nine  Noiseless 
machines. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  office,  ac¬ 
counting  machine  salesmen  of  the  Green 
Bay  branch  set  a  record  for  supply  sales 
during  April  which  is  outstanding.  Here 
are  the  amounts  turned  in:  H.  J.  Meth¬ 
od,  $302;  J.  R.  Perkins,  $217;  H.  L. 
Wells,  $161,  and  E.  W.  Moratz.  $103. 
Supply  sales  for  the  branch  were  broken 
down  to  daily  quotas  of  $6  per  man.  or 
$150  for  a  month  of  twenty-five  working 
days,  and  three  of  the  four  salesmen 
exceeded  this  mark.  On  the  first  day  of 
May,  Mr.  Method  sold  $174  worth  of 
supplies,  and  the  Green  Bay  men  are 
hoping  to  have  more  to  brag  about  in 
May  than  in  the  preceding  month. 


NEAR  EAST 

|[  Syrian  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
agency  profits  to  advise  a  real  triumph. 

STENOGRAPHERS  in  the  Near  East 
can  perceive  quality  in  a  typewriter 
as  quickly  as  their  Western  sisters.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  export  department  from 
Khouri  &  Co.,  agents  in  Beirut,  Syria: 

“We  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you 
herewith  our  order  for  the  Government 
of  the  Republique  Libanaise,  Service  of 
Inspection  for  Customs,  and  hope  that 
this  order  will  get  your  habitual  care 
and  prompt  attention. 

“We  profit  to  advise  that  in  getting 
this  order  to  the  Underwood  it  is  a  real 
triumph  over  our  competitors.  Because 
the  Inspection  Generale  of  Customs 
made  an  adjudication  to  all  the  agents 
of  typewriters  machines,  and  even  that 
our  prices  were  slightly  higher,  they 
preferred  to  order  Underwood  type¬ 
writers,  because  they  have  complete 
confidence  in  Underwood  products;  al¬ 
so  an  interesting  news  is  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  consulted  the  typewriting  girls 
about  their  preference,  and  they  an¬ 
swered  alltogather  that  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  write  on  Underwood  and  as 
they  tried  all  makes  of  typewriters, 
they  prefer  the  Underwood  because  it 
is  a  light  and  speedy  machine  and  they 
never  get  tired  when  they  write  on  the 
Underwood. 

“We  consider  this  as  a  real  good  tes¬ 
timonial  and  we  profit  to  send  you  our 
congratulations  in  making  a  so  good 
machine  of  standard  well  known  and 
good  appreciation.” 


The  picture  below  is  from  the  album  of  F.  P.  Alexander,  president  of  Alexander  Brothers ,  Ltd.,  agents  for  UEF  products  in  Hawaii.  It 
teas  taken  on  April  4,  1914,  in  front  of  the  Underwood  office  in  Oklahoma  City  after  one  of  the  stateivide  uniform  demonstration  con¬ 
tests..  The  dapper  looking  young  fellow  in  the  center  of  the  group .  holding  his  hat,  is  H.  J.  Crewdson,  sales  manager  of  the  typewriter 
division,  then  Oklahoma  City  branch  manager.  Others,  left  to  right,  are  E.  M.  Alexander,  Leon  Dixon,  F.  P.  Alexander,  Robert  Skill- 
man,  Bill  Karr,  Mr.  Crewdson,  W .  L.  Alexander,  Roy  Pierson,  Stanley  Earp,  Billy  Beard,  C.  L.  Hough  and  R.  W.  Short.  Mr.  Hough  is 

at  present  with  the  sales  agency  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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SEZ  YOU 

Seitz  •  Cooper  •  Brooks  •  Taylor  •  Rogers 


A  NEW  service  is  being  performed  by  this 
department — namely,  the  promotion  of 
international  amity.  In  more  direct  lan¬ 
guage,  this  means  that  the  $5  prize,  offered 
monthly  for  the  brightest  gem  of  literature 
contributed  to  the  Sez  You  columns,  is 
awarded  for  June  to  Joseph  L.  Seitz,  execu¬ 
tive  of  a  firm  distributing  UEF  products  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Seitz’s  serio-comic  criticism 
refers  to  the  crossword  puzzle  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  NEW'S. 
— The  Editor. 

Puzzle  Comment 

I  wish  to  take  issue  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  UEF  NEWS. 

I  just  found  my  stenographer  struggling 
to  find  out  who  Queen  Elizabeth’s  boy  friend 
was,  and  since  office  hours  are  not  really 
over  for  another  fifty  minutes,  I  believe  the 
institution  of  this  sort  of  pastime  in  the 
UEF  NEWS  is  going  to  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  Company’s  progress. 

Thus  I  hasten  to  pass  this  information  on 
to  you,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  NEWS 
this  month  as  a  whole  is  very  interesting. 
And  perhaps  I  will  relent  a  bit  of  what  I 
have  said  above  about  the  puzzle  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  “all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.” 

Joseph  L.  Seitz. 

Vice  President, 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher,  Ltd., 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Curtis  In  Memphis 

The  Memphis  office  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  Supply  Department  Manager 
E.  W.  Curtis,  Jr. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  L.  Y.  Hagan,  Southern 
District  manager,  gave  us  some  interesting 
facts  regarding  carbons  and  ribbons,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  with  this  information  we  shall 
be  able  to  increase  our  supply  sales  mate¬ 
rially. 

We  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Curtis  and 
look  forward  to  seeing  him  again  in  the 
near  future. 

Sam  Cooper. 

Associate  Editor 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fly-By-Night 

We  at  the  Atlanta  office  were  happy  to 
have  our  Typewriter  Sales  Manager  spend 
one  day  with  us. 

It  so  happened  that  as  Mr.  Crewdson,  Mr. 
Hagan,  Southern  District  manager,  and  Mr. 
Vance,  Atlanta  branch  manager,  were  leav¬ 
ing  the  office  at  lunch  time,  one  of  our  city 
typewriter  salesmen,  Ernest  Trotti,  drove  up 
and  called  their  attention  to  seven  competi¬ 
tor  make  typewriters  in  the  back  of  his  car 
and  flashed  a  completed  sales  order  for 


seven  new  Underwood  Noiseless  machines, 
replacing  the  competing  models. 

The  concern  he  closed  this  deal  with  had 
used  the  other  make  for  fourteen  years  and 
Underwoods  were  favored  over  three  com¬ 
petitive  makes. 

We  understand  this  concern’s  entire  or¬ 
ganization  voted  for  Underwood  and  it  will 
only  be  a  short  while  until  all  their  offices 
are  equipped  with  Noiseless  machines. 

Before  this  deal  was  closed,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  competitive  company  told  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  our  representative  was  a  “fly-by- 
night”  salesman,  but  Ernest,  who  has  been 
with  Underwood  three  years,  was  not 
daunted  in  the  least  by  the  remark.  Even 
if  he  were  termed  a  crow,  he  evidently 
took  the  flight  of  a  crow  and  went  straight 
home  with  the  bacon. 

Earl  Brooks. 

Associate  Editor 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

School  Census 

When  the  school  census  of  this  territory 
was  recently  taken,  several  facts  were 
brought  out  that  might  be  interesting  to  the 
organization  as  a  whole. 

In  the  territory  controlled  by  the  El  Paso 
office,  there  are  approximately  ninety 
schools  that  teach  commercial  courses.  This 
involves  1345  typewriters  of  all  makes,  there 
being  from  one  to  ninety  machines  in  each 
school.  Of  these,  1028  are  Underwoods — a 
total  of  77  per  cent.  Forty-six  of  the  schools 
are  100  per  cent  Underwood  users. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
territory,  all  of  which  is  worked  by  Mr. 
Barbour  covering  El  Paso  City  and  County 
and  by  our  country  salesman,  Mr.  Ed  Dis- 
hart,  it  takes  approximately  sixty  days  to 
work  it  thoroughly  at  a  regular  pace.  It 
extends  about  156  miles  northwest,  250  miles 
north,  350  miles  northeast,  300  east  and  350 
southeast.  Towns  range  from  one  ’dobe 
shack  to  El  Paso  with  a  population  of 
100,000. 

H.  H.  Taylor. 

Branch  Manager 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

Fisher 

We  have  had  in  our  employ  a  salesman 
with  many  years  of  good  service  to  his 
credit.  This  salesman  is  addicted  to  a 
habit  called  by  some  “wife  neglect,”  but 
by  himself,  it  is  called  “fishing.” 

H.  M.  Warner  is  this  man  and  he  is 
known  throughout  his  territory  as  a  good 
fisherman.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  also  knows  him 
by  that  caption  for  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  as  follows  was  received: 

“Fisher” 

The  Typewriter  Man 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 


The  return  address  on  the  envelope 
was,  “Deputy  Supreme  Watchman  of  Shep¬ 
herds,”  and  a  question  arises  as  to  the 
kind  of  fraternal  order  the  above  salesman 
belongs  to. 

L.  V.  Rogers. 

Associate  Editor 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Associate  Editors 

Atlantic  District 

Albany,  T.  J.  McMahon;  Buffalo, 
Jack  Tench;  Hartford,  K.  A.  Flan¬ 
ders;  New  Haven,  R.  A.  Howard; 
Providence,  R.  L.  Murphy  and  J. 
F.  Hayes;  Rochester,  Charlotte 
Smith;  Springfield,  R.  F„  Ward: 
Boston,  C.  H.  Prentice  and  H.  T. 
McBrien;  Portland,  P.  S.  Donovan. 

New  York  District 

New  York,  G.  A.  Meinecke,  J.  M. 
Steinau  and  W.  E.  Zontlein;  New¬ 
ark,  W.  R.  Phillips. 

Eastern  District 

Allentown,  J.  A.  Downs;  Balti¬ 
more,  H.  L.  Disney;  Charlotte,  W. 
R.  McDowell;  Harrisburg,  H.  B. 
Taylor;  Philadelphia,  W.  F.  Clark; 
Richmond,  Ogarita  G.  Myers;  Scran¬ 
ton,  L.  E.  Decker;  Washington,  H. 
H.  R.  Helwig  and  J.  V.  Brownell. 

Central  District 

Akron,  G.  R.  Windsor;  Cincin 
nati,  A.  E.  Zugelter;  Cleveland,  L. 
L.  Curtis:  Columbus,  Mrs.  Mary 
Turner;  Detroit,  I.  B.  Altmann: 
Grand  Rapids,  H.  W.  Reynolds; 
Louisville,  Harry  Hitt;  Pittsburgh. 

R.  G.  Masterton;  Toledo,  J.  R.  Gar¬ 
diner;  Youngstown,  R.  W.  Mowry. 

W'estern  District 

Chicago,  F.  C.  Snow;  Davenport, 
W.  A.  King;  Des  Moines,  H.  K. 
Parsons;  Green  Bay,  C.  B.  Bretzke; 
Indianapolis,  L.  A.  Cory;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  C.  M.  Murphy;  Minneapolis. 

S.  S.  Baker;  Omaha,  Marion  Dennis: 
Peoria,  A.  V.  Longenecker :  Rock¬ 
ford,  L.  H.  Earle;  South  Bend,  L.  V. 
Rogers;  St.  Louis,  L.  G.  Davidson; 
Kansas  City,  F.  M.  Anglim. 

Pacific  District 

Boise,  A.  J.  Salisbury;  Butte,  W. 
Crist;  Denver,  A.  D.  Brown;  El 
Paso,  H.  C.  Barbour:  Fresno,  L.  A. 
Weitz;  Los  Angeles,  W.  J.  Dietrick; 
Phoenix,  G.  G.  Russell;  Portland, 
F.  G.  Aff ;  Sacramento,  A.  G. 
Walsh;  Salt  Lake  City,  Berenice 
Daley;  San  Diego,  J.  J.  Voorhis; 
San  Francisco,  Selma  Stein;  Seattle, 
Aurelia  Lonseth;  Spokane,  R.  C.  La 
Torres. 

Southern  District 

Atlanta,  Earl  Brooks;  Birming¬ 
ham,  W.  H.  Blaney;  Dallas,  B.  E. 
Stratman;  Houston,  O.  H.  Cook; 
Jacksonville,  J.  E.  Neahr;  Memphis. 
Sam  Cooper;  Nashville,  J.  A.  Pitt¬ 
man;  New  Orleans,  J.  L.  Videau; 
Oklahoma  City,  M.  A.  Babcock. 

Export 

F.  D.  Lehn. 

Service 

George  Bender. 
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DISTRICT 

STANDINGS 


MAY 


FIVE  MONTHS 


Eastern 

Southern 

Pacific 


Atlantic 


New  York 

Western 

Central 


Eastern 

Southern 

Pacific 


Atlantic 


New  York 

Central 

Western 


BRANCH 

STANDINGS 


MAY 


1. 

Washington  (T) 

24. 

Sacramento 

47. 

Rochester 

2. 

Milwaukee 

25. 

Boston  (AA) 

48. 

Portland,  Me. 

3. 

Boise 

26. 

Cincinnati 

49. 

Minneapolis 

4. 

Butte 

27. 

Nashville 

50. 

Chicago 

5. 

Denver 

28. 

Indianapolis 

51. 

Baltimore 

6. 

Jacksonville 

29. 

Dallas 

52. 

South  Bend 

7. 

Allentown 

30. 

Richmond 

53. 

El  Paso 

8. 

Salt  Lake  City 

31. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

54. 

Des  Moines 

9. 

Columbus 

32. 

Detroit 

55. 

Portland,  Ore. 

10. 

Seattle 

33. 

Los  Angeles 

56. 

Newark  ( A  A ) 

11. 

Kansas  City 

34. 

Phoenix 

57. 

New  York  (Acct. 

12. 

Atlanta 

35. 

Harrisburg 

58. 

Fresno 

13. 

New  Orleans 

36. 

St.  Louis 

59. 

Providence 

14. 

Washington  (AA) 

l  37. 

Scranton 

60. 

Albany 

15. 

San  Francisco 

38. 

Charlotte 

61. 

Rockford 

16. 

Green  Bay 

39. 

Omaha 

62. 

Peoria 

17. 

Memphis 

40. 

San  Diego 

63. 

Cleveland 

18. 

Oklahoma  City 

41. 

New  York  (Add.) 

64. 

Buffalo 

19. 

Houston 

42. 

Youngstown 

65. 

New  Haven 

20. 

New  York  (T) 

43. 

Hartford 

66. 

Toledo 

21. 

Spokane 

44. 

Philadelphia 

67. 

Akron 

22. 

Grand  Rapids 

45. 

Birmingham 

68. 

Louisville 

23. 

Pittsburgh 

46. 

Boston  (T) 

69. 

Davenport 

FIVE  MONTHS 

Washington  (T) 

24.  Denver 

47.  Allentown 

Washington  (AA) 

25.  Toledo 

48.  Chicago 

Columbus 

26.  Richmond 

49.  Louisville 

Spokane 

27.  Portland,  Ore. 

50.  Cleveland 

Seattle 

28.  Baltimore 

51.  Philadelphia 

Butte 

29.  Springfield,  Mass. 

52.  New  Haven 

Birmingham 

30.  Sacramento 

53.  New  York  (Acct, 

New  Orleans 

31.  Pittsburgh 

54.  Phoenix 

Cincinnati 

32.  Charlotte 

55.  Fresno 

Detroit 

33.  Hartford 

56.  Providence 

Houston 

34.  Harrisburg 

57.  St.  Louis 

Oklahoma  City 

35.  San  Diego 

58.  Youngstown 

Jacksonville 

36.  Green  Bay 

59.  South  Bend 

Salt  Lake  City 

37.  El  Paso 

60.  Albany 

Atlanta 

38.  Rochester 

61.  Akron 

New  York  (T) 

39.  Los  Angeles 

62.  Portland,  Me. 

Memphis 

40.  Minneapolis 

63.  Buffalo 

Milwaukee 

41.  Omaha 

64.  Boston  (AA) 

Boise 

42.  Kansas  City 

65.  Peoria 

Nashville 

43.  Boston  (T) 

66.  Rockford 

Dallas 

44.  Grand  Rapids 

67.  Newark  (AA) 

San  Francisco 

45.  New  York  (Add.) 

68.  Scranton 

Des  Moines 

46.  Indianapolis 

69.  Da%enport 

I 


Hi 


1.  A.  N.  Gaw 

MAY 

San  Francisco  16. 

J.  C.  Eckstrom 

Sacramento 

1. 

W.  J.  Modrack 

FIVE  MONTHS 

Detroit  16.  E.  N.  Aueer 

Boston 

f|| 

2. 

E.  N.  Auger 

Boston 

17. 

J.  L.  Hickey 

Boston 

2. 

A.  M.  Labatt 

Minneapolis 

17. 

E.  C.  Atkerson 

Birmingham 

3. 

E.  P.  Maurer 

Milwaukee 

18. 

G.  K.  MacDonald 

Albany 

3. 

A.  N.  Gaw 

San  Francisco 

18. 

W.  C.  Berg 

Pittsburgh 

4. 

I.  N.  Fraver 

Allentown 

19. 

J.  T.  Lafferty 

New  York 

4. 

B.  B.  IJorwitz 

New  York 

19. 

W.  E.  Phillips,  Sr. 

New  York 

5. 

J.  W.  Malarcher 

New  Orleans 

20. 

R.  L.  Johnson 

Pittsburgh 

5. 

F.  C.  Diedrich 

Washington 

20. 

J.  B.  Paltz 

Albany 

Columbus 

6. 

C.  R.  Hedrick 

Kansas  City 

21. 

H.  Tennyson 

Kansas  City 

6. 

J.  F.  Grady,  Jr. 

Washington 

21. 

W.  L.  Tinker 

Vft 

7. 

E.  A.  Heberg 

Chicago 

22. 

H.  R.  Helwig 

Washington 

7. 

H.  R.  Helwig 

Washington 

22. 

D.  A.  Sparks 

Jacksonville 

% 

8. 

R.  K.  Franks 

Seattle 

23. 

H.  C.  Marsh 

Newark 

8. 

J.  T.  Lafferty 

New  York 

23. 

H.  Tennyson 

Kansas  City 

9. 

D.  A.  Sparks 

Jacksonville 

24. 

G.  L.  Hamilton 

Pittsburgh 

9. 

W.  W.  Francis 

Washington 

24. 

R.  R.  Franks 

Seattle 

10. 

B.  H.  Moreland 

New  York 

25. 

E.  H.  Widmayer 

New  York 

10. 

R.  M.  McCleary 

New  York 

25. 

J.  R.  Ramsay 

Scranton 

IV 

11. 

E.  L.  Hollahan 

Pittsburgh 

26. 

C.  L.  Finnegan 

St.  Louis 

11. 

E.  A.  Heberg 

Chicago 

26. 

N.  P.  Coleman 

Butte 

12. 

H.  W.  DeMott 

New  York 

27. 

E.  C.  Clewell 

Chicago 

12. 

E.  C.  Wasserman 

Toledo 

27. 

A.  W.  Liebes 

Denver 

13. 

A  .W.  Liebes 

Denver 

28. 

W.  W.  Francis 

Washington 

13. 

F.  D.  Kauffman 

Harrisburg 

28. 

H.  G.  Colclough 

Detroit 

14. 

R.  Shea 

Los  Angeles 

29. 

W.  J.  McMurtree 

Philadelphia 

14. 

J.  S.  Larson 

Albany 

29. 

E.  P.  Maurer 

Milwaukee 

15. 

W.  J.  Modrack 

Detroit 

30. 

H.  Hansen 

Minneapolis 

15. 

E.  C.  Clewell 

Chicago 

30. 

D.  H.  Hemsworth 

Springfield 
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Accounting  Machines 
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SINCE 


1918 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Accounting  Machines  in 
the  office  of  John  F.  Jelke  Company ,  Chicago.  Where 
accounting  " clicks ”  along  merrily,  efficiently  and 
with  all  the  speed  a  fast  moving  organization  needs. 

BACK  in  hustling,  bustling  1918,  the  John 
F.  Jelke  Co.  installed  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Accounting  Machines  . . .  and  used 
them  until  March  of  1932  when  they  were 
replaced  by  a  battery  of  competitive  machines. 

"But”,  says  Treasurer  Bolgemann  of  the 
Jelke  Company,  "on  February  1,  1933  we 
discarded  the  new  system  because  of  its  in¬ 
ability  to  furnish  us  figure-facts  in  sufficient 
detail,  and  again  purchased  and  installed 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Machines.” 

Figure-facts  always  on  tap...  that’s  the  big 
thing  for  the  business  executive  today. 
And  hundreds  of  representative  companies 
are  using  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  because  in  addition  to  perform¬ 
ing  the  routine  jobs  of  accounting,  they  are 
providing  a  marvelous  fund  of  information 
for  the  executive. 


The  Flat  Writing  Surface  of  the  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Model  allows  every  key-stroke  to  do  maximum 
duty.  Every  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Machine  is 
backed  by  company  -  owned,  nation-wide  service. 

So  don’t  take  a  chance  in  this  new  era  of 
business  that  lies  ahead.  Let  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  Accounting  Machines  get  bills 
out  on  time... keep  books  in  perpetual  bal¬ 


When  "The  Shadow  of  the  'Pen"  crosses  an  account¬ 
ing  department,  bills  seldom  go  out  on  time ...  up- 
to-the-minute  figure-facts  are  never  available... 
and  "balance"  always  means  an  office  ordeal. 


ance...cut  accounting  costs.  But  above  all, 
let  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Accounting 
Machines  keep  you  posted  on  up-to-the- 
minute  figure-facts. 

Why  not  allow  an  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Representative  to  call  and  show  you 
how  to  take  your  accounting  problems  "Out 
from  the  Shadow  of  the  Pen.”  Just  telephone 
or  write  the  nearest  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Branch  today. 


• 

Accounting  Machine  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Accounting  Machines, Typewriters,  Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  Other  Supplies 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


